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MEMORANDA 


Because no Annual Meeting of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States was possible this Spring, the 
President called the Executive Committee to a meeting 
in Philadelphia April 28. A bulk of business, was 
transacted and accounted for in the pleasant offices of 
the President, Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster of 
William Penn Charter School. Other officers at the 
meeting were Miss Downes and Professor Durham, in 
their capacity as Vice-Presidents, Professor Hettich, 
Miss Jones, Professor Krauss, Dr. Myers, Sister Marie- 
Victoire, Professor Stinchcomb and Miss White. 

There was general regret among the officers that the 
cancellation of the regular meeting entailed abandon- 
ment of a program in which there would have been a 
deep interest, for the committee working with Pro- 
fessor Ernst Riess on secondary curricula was to have 
reported this Spring. 

Plans for cooperation with other regional societies, 
notably those of New England and the Middle West 
and South, and with the American Classical League, 
again received attention and were left in the hands of 
the Secretary-Treasurer for deeper investigation. Ap- 
proval of a contribution from the Association to ex- 
penses of selected members who will wish to attend the 
American Academy in Rome summer sessions after the 
war was voted, together with a method of making the 
selections. The Committee also ordered the purchase 
of another $500 War Bond for the Association. 

Financial and editorial reports were heard. The 
Secretary-Treasurer explained that the increase in ex- 
penditures necessary in the offices was far less than the 
weekly saving in printing costs caused by recent eight- 
page issues, and that consequently the publication ac- 
count has a balance unusually high for this season. 
Printing problems continue to harry the editorial staff, 
who were instructed to resume the publication of 
twelve-page issues as early as possible. Committeemen 
offered various services to relieve the shortages of labor 
in the editorial office. 

If the Middle States Association holds an Autumn 


meeting, it will be at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York City and CAAS will present an open program at 
one session as usual. However, the Committee, feeling 
that it was unlikely that meetings would be held, de- 
cided to handle as much business as possible through 
correspondence. Sectional representatives are to be asked 
to take new responsibilities for keeping in touch with 
members in their districts, reporting changes of ad- 
dress, making contacts with libraries, and furnishing 
cw with accounts of local meetings. 

Acting for the Association in the emergency, the 
Committee reelected those officers whom the Consti- 
tution allowed further terms and filled only those 
vacancies constitutionally mandatory. The new Execu- 
tive Committee will include President Donald Blythe 
Durham of Hamilton College; two Vice-Presidents, 
Professor Shirley Smith of New Jersey College for 
Women and Miss Juanita M. Downes of Cheltenham 
High School, Philadelphia; the Secretary-Treasurer 
Franklin B. Krauss of Pennsylvania State College; the 
retiring President, Dr. Gummere; Editor of CLASSICAL 

* WEEKLY, James Stinchcomb of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; and members representing New York, Professor 
Ernest L. Hettich of New York University, Dr. Lillian 
B. Lawler of Hunter College, and Professor G. S. Nease 
of Alfred University; representing New Jersey Professor 
Charles T. Murphy of Princeton University and Sister 
Marie-Victoire of the College of St. Elizabeth; repre- 
senting Pennsylvania Professor William C. McDermott 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. C. Howard 
Smith of Perkiomen School and Miss Elizabeth White 
of Bala Cynwyd Junior High School; representing 
Delaware Miss Frances G. Baird of Wilmington Friends’ 
School; representing Maryland Professor Paul Solandt 
of Washington College; representing the District of 
Columbia Professor Joseph C. Plumpe of Catholic 
University of America. 


The Youngstown Vindicator is a newspaper which, 


year after year, prints frequent editorials to stimulate 
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the interest of its readers old and young in the contacts 
of modern life with classical civilization. When public 
water supply is receiving attention, the Vindicator has 
an editorial on Trajan’s blunt directive to Pliny to see 
that Nicomedia obtain water without delay and with- 
out further waste of money. When dictatorship is in 
dispute, schoolboys of Youngstown are reminded that 


_ they have had lessons in practical thinking on that sub- 


ject in their study of Cicero. And when the newspaper 
is itself advertising motion-picture spectacles of con- 
fessedly “colossal and stupendous” proportions, an edi- 
torial calmly reprints a few words of dramatic criticism 
from Cicero on lavish spectacles which would not please 
a man of cultivated judgment like Atticus. 

In how many cities is the newspaper the best ally of 
the Latin teacher in upholding educational standards 
by keeping before the public one of the eternal reasons 
for letting young Americans study the ancient world 
in its own ancient words? 


An article published in the Michigan Quarterly 
Review in the Winter of 1941 deserved long ago to be 
brought to attention of readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 
It is by Dr. Frank E. Robbins, Socrates and Sherlock 
Holmes, with an oblique dedication to a Plato class 
which found “slightly infra dig” literary treatment of 
the two figures in the same breath. But Professor 
Robbins is more than convincing as he leads his reader 
through analyses of the physical appearance of the two 
men, their personal habits, their opinions of them- 
selves, their strikingly similar fits of meditative absorp- 
tion, their methods in both investigation and argument, 
and their common habit of referring to such creatures 
as dogs and bees. He is perhaps even more assured 
(and more deserving of our thoughtful attention) when 
he compares the concepts of the two in the minds of 
their respective Boswells. For an inspection of their 
management of the raw materials of literature, the 
modern Sir Arthur and the ancient Plato are brought 
together in a lesson that can be instructive to everyone 
interested in creative literature. 


Dr. Mabel K. Whiteside directed the thirty-first per- 
formance of a Greek play at Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College May 12 in the campus amphitheatre. Aga- 
memnon was selected for the first time for this annual 


production. 


Dr. E. B. de Sauzé, director of foreign language in- 
struction in the Cleveland public schools, is to speak 
before the Classical Association of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity October 1 3. His discourse has a title already 
exciting comment and interest, Language Methodology 
Marches On—In Zigzag. 


Professor LeRoy Carr Barrett of Trinity College is 
the newly elected President of The Classical Association 


of New England. He will preside at the meeting of the 
Association to be held, O. D. T. volente, at St. 
George’s School, Middletown, Rhode Island next 
March. The Secretary of the organization was re- 
elected, Dr. John W. Spaeth, Jr., of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, while Miss Helen C. Munroe of Punchard 
High School, Andover, became Vice-President. The 
executive committee will include also Miss Doris S. 
Barnes of Nashua, New Hampshire, Dr. John K. Colby 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, Professor Helen H. 
Law of Wellesley College, and Professor C. A. Robin- 
son, Jr., of Brown University. 


The editorial staff of CLASSICAL WEEKLY is rejoicing 
over the announcement of a new cooperative arrange- 
ment between the classical organizations of the Middle 
West and Atlantic areas that will allow us to welcome 
a numerous group of new readers in Western and 
Southern states when Volume 39 begins. 


A student of the classics can be guaranteed a vigor- 
ous stimulant from the recent book by Hoyt H. Hud- 
son, Educating Liberally (Stanford University Press 
1945 $2). 

This animated analysis of our aims and practices 
brings to bear on the twentieth century the same 
parental lashes that Erasmus applied to his age in the 
Laus Stultitiae which Professor Hudson translated two 
years ago (Princeton University Press 1943). 


A trick of just the kind that appealed most to the 
ancient Greek is recounted in The New York Times 
in the words of a Manchester Guardian writer. A Fascist 
governor visiting Delos during the occupation selected 
for himself a number of small statues. Although in- 
formed by the curator of the island’s museum that they 
could not be removed without an order from the - 
ernment in Rome, he carried off his chosen pieces. 
curator, acquiescing, obtained the governor’s signature 
in the visitors’ book. A tracing of the name was carried 
at once to Athens, and its incriminating evidence wired 
to all the ‘governor’s superiors in Rome, in Berlin and 
in Rhodes. Ten days later in person he brought the 


statues back to the museum. 


The West Virginia School Journal (Oct., 1944, 54) 
contains some remarks on Latin and Good Writing by 
Professor A. M. Withers of Concord College. Findin 
in the concurrent decline in Latin study and in Englis 
writing ability a proof that nothing so nearly guar- 
antees improvement in English expression as the study 
of Latin, Professor Withers, himself long an advocate 
of good preliminary Latin before attempting any kind 
of college work, cites answers which he received from 
sixteen prominent members of faculties of schools of 
law and medicine when he asked them for views on 


the services to be expected from the study of Latin. 
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COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON MILITARY TOPICS 


Soldiers Standing 
A passage in the eighteenth book of the Iliad de- 


scribes the alarm which spread among the Trojans 
when Achilles, still without the armor from Hephaestus, 
showed himself on the fringes of the battle. The body 
of Patroclus was rescued by the Greeks and the Trojan 
warriors on their side shrank back from the conflict, 
loosed their horses from the chariots, and gathered to- 
gether in the assembly-place before taking thought of 
the evening meal. It is the opening clause in 18.246 
which arrests one’s attention: 8 éoradtwv d-yopy 
yéver’ “There was an assembly of men standing.’ 
Homer observes also that no one dared to sit, for fear 
laid hold on all. 

A hasty perusal of the commentaries on this verse 
reveals an almost invariable interpretation of the “stand- 
ing men” in terms of their quite understandable terror. 
There are also a number of neutral and obvious notes 
to the effect that men normally sat during an assembly.! 
An extensive and illuminating study of the entire 
problem was made by Vischer,? who feels that the 
circumstance of men standing in an assembly is so ex- 
ceptional that it can be explained only by the fact that 
it took place not in the city but in the open country 
where no adequate facilities for a formal assembly were 
possible. Even so, he remains somewhat disturbed by 
the fact that this is the single instance in Homer where 
men stood in an assembly of any kind. 

All these observations are true enough. But they are 
at best an elaboration of the obvious, for they add 
nothing to the statement of fear that Homer himself 
feels constrained to include in this and the following 
verse. Nor do they, except by implication, take account 
of the previous verse which tells of the instinctive 
gathering together of the Trojans in assembly before 
giving thought to the evening meal. 

I suggest, therefore, that the unusual incident of an 
assembly of soldiers standing is intended to indicate 
not so much panic as aroused caution. The’ peril may 
be upon them at any instant and they are acting as 
prudent men should act in the circumstances. 

By way of support for this interpretation one may re- 
call the test of an alert soldiery by which Gideon re- 
duced his army to the proportions demanded by the 
Lord (Judges 7.1-7): The army was brought to the 


1Cf. for instance the notes, tical and otherwise, on 
the verse in question in the following: J. LaRoche, Homers 
Ilias, Leipzig 1878; K. F. Ameis, Anhang zu Homers Ilias, 
Leipzig 1879; D. B. Monro, Homer, Oxford 1897; Walter 


Leaf, The Iliad, New York 1goz. 

2W. Vischer, “Sitzen oder Stehen in den griechischen 
Volksversammlungen,” Rh. M. 28.380-90). Vischer seems to 
me, however, to err in emphasis when he says (381): “Der 
Grund, warum sie stehen, ist vielmehr allein die Furcht, die 
ihnen nicht Ruhe zum Sitzen lasst.” 


water, and Gideon was bidden to reject all those who 
fell upon their faces to lap the water as a dog laps and 
also those who bowed down on their knees to drink. 
Only those were deemed worthy who scooped the water 
in a cupped hand and who remained standing and 
ready in the hour of testing. These numbered 300 
men, and through this band the Lord promised salva- 
tion to Gideon. With appropriate modifications for the 
altered circumstances, it will be seen that the alert 
men of Gideon’s army and the frightened, but cautious, 
Trojans alike remained standing under circumstances 
that would normally have induced them to act other- 
wise. 


While on this general topic it may not be inappro- 
priate to call to mind three other passages from Greek 
literature that suggest themselves. The first occurs in 
the description of the panic-stricken and thirst-crazed 
Athenian army of Nicias in Sicily. When the soldiers 
came to the river Assinarus, they rushed forward in 
confusion to cross it, and were slaughtered in droves by 
the enemy from the further bank. It was then that, in 
Thucydides’ vivid and arresting phraseology (7.843, 
the water “though blood-dyed and muddy was fought 
for by the hosts.” This passage, it is true, is pertinent to 
the discussion by contrast rather than by resemblance. 


The second incident is that which occurred in Athens 
when the Paralus brought to the Piraeus the news of 
the Athenian naval disaster at Aegospotami (Xeno- 
phon, Hellenica 1.2.4). After a sleepless night, as 
the news passed from one man to another, the Assembly 
was convened in the city and there measures were 
passed for the hopeless defense of the city. In mo- 
ments of crisis the summoning of an assembly was im- 
perative, but in this case it was not done until the 
following day. 


The third passage will be found in Demosthenes 
(On the Crown 169), in connection with the descrip- 
tion of the fall of Elatea. The news of the capture of 
Elatea reached the city in the evening; the prytanes 
immediately rose from their supper and with uick 
determination set in motion the measures for defense. 
The market place was cleared of people, the wicker 
frames were burned, the generals and the trumpeters 
were summoned, confusion reigned throughout the 
city. The council and the assembly were appointed for 
the following day. Perhaps it should be observed, how- 


_ever, that when the assembly was called so far were 


men from standing that the point of Demosthenes’ re- 
buke is that no man—general, orator, or citizen—was 


3The sentence is cited by Longinus, On the Sublime 38.3, as 
an example of a literary means of indicating intensity of 
emotion. 
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willing to rise and speak when the herald called upon 
them for counsel. 

The passages that have been mentioned are not of 

llel significance. However, beginning with the 
“soldiers standing” in the Trojan assembly and con- 
tinuing to the fourth-century incident described by 
Demosthenes, they illustrate two things: first, the re- 
action of men when plans had to be made quickly 
under great military stress, and second, the instinctively 
democratic procedure of determining policy by the 
summoning of an assembly. 
H. N. Coucu 

BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Caesar and the Channel Tides 

The fine cooperative scholarship of our British 
friends leaves little new to be said about the interesting 
experiences of Caesar in his invasion of their island,! 
but the war has made so many of us conscious of the 
existence of such things as tide tables that we can 
look over the experts’ shoulders and see where they 
get their facts. Caesar's mention of a full moon in 


1See especially T. Rice Holmes, Ancient Britain and the 
Invasions of Julius Caesar, London 1907, iv for acknowledg- 
ments to naval officers. 

2The times of high and low water at points mentioned in 


connection with his first landing makes it possible for 
astronomers to fix the date, and at the same time 
makes it easy for amateur navigators to figure out the 
tides and currents he encountered. All that is required 
is to pick days when the phases of the moon agree with 
those he describes and tabulate the times of high and 
low water together with information on the currents 
related to them. I used days in September 1943 to 
correspond with August 26 and 30, 558.c. and July 6 
and 7, 54 B.c. in making the accompanying table of 
the tides at Dover to show the currents at points near, 
Caesar's successive positions? 

Before turning to Caesar’s Latin we should observe 
that he and his captains were dealing with currents 
with normal velocities up to three knots, so strong that 
tacking against them would have been decade out 
of the question for square-rigged vessels. No one who 
has enjoyed the sport of sailing boats with twice the 
efficiency of ancient craft in currents of half the 
velocity of those Caesar met will be inclined to criti- 
cize him for the sixteen hours he took for a crossing, 
or to laugh at some of his captains who failed to 
make it. 


the passages we are considering do not differ by more than 20 
minutes from those at Dover. On the other hand, currents 
vary so considerably that distinctions are made in the table 
below for those points nearest Caesar's successive positions for 
which data are available. 


DATE AND PLACE TIME PHASE OF TIDE ‘TIDE CURRENT CURRENT 
OR CURRENT VELOCITY DIRECTION 
August 26, 55 tertia vigilia 
0.13 Low water 3-4 ft. 
10.5 mi. S of Cap Gris Nez 3.47 Slack, flood begins (045, NE) 
5:47. High water 14.8 
1.5 mi. S of Dover 6:47. Max. flood 3 ke. 064 (ENE) 
10:47 Slack, ebb begins 
12:51 Low water 38 
16:32 Slack, flood begins (054) 
August 30, 55 
10:18 High water 18.2 
6 mi. E of Dover 14:45 Slack, ebb begins (209, SSW) 
17:45 Max. ebb 2 kt. 2 
July 6, 20:15 solis occasu (066) 
1.5 mi. Cap Blanc Nez 21:48 — Slack, flood begins 18.5 
22:48 High water 2.7 kt. 029 (66E) 
July 7, 
6 a ete Dover 1:48 Max. flood 
8 mi. E of Deal 4:48 Slack, ebb begins 2.2kt. 209 
6 mi. E of Dover 6:02 Max. ebb 
6:09 Low water 4 
9:17 Slack, flood begins (209) 
11:02 High water 19.1 


Authorities consulted: Tide Tables, Atlantic Ocean 1943, 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington 1942; 
Sailing Directions for the South Coast of England3 1934, 
1942 reprint, Hydrographic Office, United States Navy, Wash- 
ington 1942; North Coast of France Pilot3 1928, Hydro- 
graphic Oftice, United States Navy, Washington 1928; Hydro- 
graphic Office Chart 4445. 

TIME is in hours and minutes past midnight. 


TIDE is in heights above or below “‘mean low water springs.” 
The algebraic difference between adjacent figures gives the 
range of the tide (11.4 ft. for the morning tide, August 26; 
20.5 ft. for July 7). 


CURRENT DIRECTION is in de clockwise from N. When 
a direction is given in parentheses after the word ‘Slack,’ it 
indicates the direction in which the current is starting to flow. 
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Caesar (B.G. 4.23: nactus idoneam ad navigandum 
tempestatem tertia fere vigilia solvit . . . hora diei 
circiter cum primis navibus Britanniam attigit) with a 
good seaman’s instinct started with an unfavorable 
current, but one which would turn just in time to get 
him across. (Ibid: ad horam nonam in ancoris ex- 
spectavit . . . et ventum et aestum uno tempore nactus 
secundum, dato signo et sublatis ancoris, circiter milia 
passuum VII ab eo loco progressus, aperto ac plano 
litore mavis constituit.) When unable to land under 
the cliffs of Dover, he waited for fair wind and current, 
but the word ‘secundum’ like ‘idoneam’ above means a 
current which he could depend on to help him reach 
his destination. The actual turn of the current up the 
coast occurred in the tenth hour rather than the ninth. 


Caesar then tells the misadventures of eighteen 
cayalry transports (4.28) which encountered a storm 
(‘tempestas’). A glance at the table for August 30 
shows that the tide current turned against the eighteen 
cavalry transports at 2:45 P.M.3 His ‘tempestas’ must 
then be described as a combination of head wind (NE) 
and head current against which they were powerless. 


His narrative goes on (4:29: eadem nocte accidit ut 
esset luna plena, qui dies maritimos aestus maximos in 
Oceano consuevit, nostrisque id erat incognitum. Ita 
uno tempore et longas navis . . . aestus compleverat et 
onerarias quae ad ancoras erant deligatae tempestas 
adflictabat). Here a warning must be given against 
the acceptance of Caesar’s apology for his sailors’ ignor- 
ance. His statement about the cause of high tides needs 
only slight amendment,‘ and our table shows that the 
tide was 3.7 feet higher on the night of August 30 
than when he arrived, though it was increasing by 
small fractions from tide to tide. But our table does 
not tell the real story; we are informed that a wind 
(such as had driven back the transports that afternoon) 
may cause the tide to rise several feet above its normal 
level.5 This would be enough to catch anyone not a 
native. It is more than doubtful whether the “pilots” 


3Or earlier, from effects of wind. See Sailing Directions for 
the South Coast of England, 272. 

4If he had added that spring tides are also caused at the 
time of the new moon his statement would correspond with 
that in most textbooks. Actually the highest tides occur about 
two and a half days after the times of new and full moon in 
the region of Dover. The proportionate increase of tides caused 
by changes in the relative position of sun and moon varies 
considerably from place to place and is peculiarly great at 
Dover, amounting to 148 percent, whereas at Boston it is 86 
percent. 

5Holmes, o.c., 602, n. 4: “At Sheerness on December 30, 
1904, six days before new moon, ‘the tide rose to an extra- 


ordinary height (owing to a severe gale), at least 5 ft. above | 


the natural level’ (Times, Dec. 31, 1904, p. 4, col. 2). “Them 
tides,’ said an old seaman to me at Dover, ‘is the queerest 
tides in the world; I’ve seen myself more flow of water at nips 
than at springs. It all yd & on the wind.’” I appreciate 
the spirit in which Holmes conducted his researches, but his 
informant was blessed to the full with the sailor's universal 


who could not even tell him where there were adequate 
anchorages would have given Caesar intelligible fore- 
warnings of phenomena of this sort.® 


His description (5.8) of the action of a tide current 
serves as the basis for the dating of the second invasion: 
between midnight and 3 A.M. the huge fleet was car- 
ried to a point where Britain was “left behind on the 
port quarter.” Presumably it was the headlands near 
Dover to which he makes reference and we may say he 
was six to eight miles east of Deal; and the current 
which took him there must have been a flood, en- 
countered during the hours of its strongest flow. This 
is almost exactly the condition shown in our table for 
the night of a full moon, August 31, 55. Approxim- 
ately the same situation would exist at the time of any 
new or full moon, and our best authority chooses the 
new moon of July 6/7, 54 8.c.? With a maximum 
current of 2.7 knots, the average velocity of the current 
between midnight and 3 A.M. must have been about 
2.5 knots and the distance drifted about 7.5 nautical 
miles. 


Here Caesar’s studied avoidance of technical detail 
can cause slight difficulties of interpretation (5:8: Tum 
rursus aestus commutationem secutus remis contendit 
. +» qua in re admodum fuit militum virtus laudanda, 
qui vestoriis gravibusque navigiis non intermisso 
remigandi labore longarum navium cursum_adae- 
quarunt. Accessum est ad Britanniam omnibus navibus 
meridiano fere tempore). “Following the change of the 
tide” must mean ‘turning against a diminishing cur- 
rent’ since there was no helpful current till 4:48. It is 
clear that Caesar pursued a zigzag course to reach his 
destination, going roughly SW and NW to make 
good west. But at that he can hardly have had more 
than fifteen miles to cover in nine hours, which is 
pretty slow rowing. It has been suggested’ that they 
anchored for a while, which is very reasonable; and 


gift of picturesque speech. I observe that in the month which 
I chose for my tabulations the “nips” and springs vary by 12.6 
ft. Holmes records an extreme case of a five-foot rise; Sailing 
Directions (302) warn of a possible rise of two feet. Just 
where would you beach your boat? 


6B.G. 4.20 fin. Itaque vocatis ad se undique mercatoribus, 
neque quanta esset insulae magnitudo . . . neque qui essent 
ad maiorem navium multitudinem idonei portus reperire 
poterat. Cf. Holmes, 319. 

7Holmes, 334, 729. As to the point of departure, Holmes 
here argues that it was Boulogne, but later supported the view 
that it was Wissant CR 29 (1914) .193-6. Without going 
into details of topography, I would say that acceptance of the 
Boulogne hypothesis requires us to assume that the fleet made 
nearly six knots in a light wind, with little or no current be- 
tween sunset and midnight. It is easier to understand the 
“log” if we accept the Wissant alternative. 

8Holmes, Ancient Britain, 658-9, also touches the seemingly 
insoluble question of the existence or form of the Goodwin 
Sands in er Today they are in a position which would 
have compelled the reversal of course Caesar describes. 
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‘with a fair current after g:17 it hardly seems possible 


that continuous rowing would have been necessary? 
Caesar’s account of the rowing of his legionnaires 

sounds almost as if it were a race, but we know that 

he is simply giving his men one of their frequent pats 


9Unless we are to suppose that the transports landed about 
10 A.M., before the flood current could have helped them 
appreciably. This is quite probable, in spite of the fact that 
Caesar says that the whole fleet was in sight at once, since 
vessels not needed in the initial establishment of the beach- 
had may have taken as much as two hours to cover the last 
few miles. 


on the back. It is inconceivable that heavy transports 
with one bank of oars (or less) could have kept up with 
multiple-banked warships unless those warships had 
been under definite orders to hold down their speed. 
The fact is that Caesar’s tactical plan called for trans- 
ports in the lead, and they were in the lead. The credit 
all belongs to the organizer who kept those 800 assort- 
ed craft together like a seasoned admiral on the last 
days of sail. 
S. L. MoHLER 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Any reader interested in contributing Abstracts to Volume 39 
should offer his services at once to Professor Charles T. Murphy, 
Princeton University. 


RELIGION 


GotpMAN, Emit. Di Novensides and Di Indigetes. 
An attempt to show that both these groups were water 
deities, the former of newly arisen springs, the latter 
of those that previously existed. 


CQ 36 (1942) 43-53 (W. Wallace) 


Hanson, R. P. C. Origen’s Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture Exemplified from his Philocalia, Understanding 
of Origen enhanced by consideration of various views 
of the Bible current in his day: his insistence on unity 
of the Scriptures, the close bond of Old and New 
Testaments, was called forth by the eclectic position of 
the Marcionites and others; allegory was his answer to 
the Jewish challenge of prophecies of Christ in O.T.; 
rationalism and philosophic exegesis to the Predestin- 
arians and Literalists; “scholastic” interpretation tyes 
allegory and rationalizations emphasized in 
attacks of Celsus and others on the obscurity of the 
Scriptures ; further discussion of the allegorical method, 
comparisons with modern controversies and methods. 


Hermathena 63 (1944) 47-58 (Taylor) 


Netson, Harotp H. The Significance of the Temple 
in the Ancient Near East. Part I. The Egyptian 
Temple. The Egyptian temple was a dwelling place for 
the god, not a place of worship for the people. In addi- 
tion to temples of simple construction there were in 
the cities large temples dedicated to particular gods and 
containing processional stations. In the necropolises, 
especially at Thebes, the pharaohs built mortuary 
temples for the service of Amon. Anion became a par- 
ticularly powerful god, and the Theban priesthood be- 
came so wealthy and economically powerful that a 
reaction took place in the new religion of Ikhnaton. 
In decoration the temple symbolized the cosmos. The 
god was not circumscribed by it, but it was through 
his image, contained in the temple, that he made his 
will known. 

Biblical Archaeologist 7 (1944) 41-53 (Upson) 

OprenneIM, A. L. The Significance the Temple 
in the Ancient Near East. Part II. he Mesopo- 
tamian Temple. The Babylonian temple was developed 
during the third millennium Bc. By the end of the 
millennium it had attained its final characterisic form 
of a siqquratu or tower, which received the god as he 
descended from heaven, and the dwelling house of the 
god where he remained while on earth. The latter was 
patterned after the palace of the king, as was the daily 
routine of the god which he underwent with the assist- 
ance of the priests. Babylonian temples were built 
around a court from which the image of the god, con- 
tained in a transverse chamber, could be seen through 
an impressive doorway. Assyrian temples gave direct 
access to the god through an entrance in the long side 
of a rectangle. The god was seen through a doorway 
at the farthest short side. Assyrian gods were never 
brought into the light of day, though Babylonian gods 
were carried in procession. The temple personnel, 
quartered around the sanctuary of the god, became 
important in introducing economic reforms favoring 
the laborer. 

Biblical Archaeologist 7 (1944) 54-63 (Upson) 


Wricut, G. E. The Significance of the Temple in 
the Ancient Near East. Part III. The Temple in 


Palestine-Syria, In pre-Israelite times, the Canaanite 
temple was the house of the god. The most popular 
god was Baal, but owing to political disunity, each 
community had its own Baal. To counteract this situa- 
tion some important towns dedicated temples in the 
plural of the god’s name to signify the totality of the 
god’s appearances or attributes. The temples consisted 
of a single long room with the image of the god in a 
raised cubicle. Here he was attended with food and 
drink. In Israel, on the other hand, Jehovah was wor- 
shipped in holy sites, which were not regarded as 
dwellings but as places where he revealed himself, 
Sinai was the supposed favorite, though his real dwell- 
ing was in the heavens. The tabernacle and the Temple 
of Solomon are the earthly representation of the 
heavenly abode, and it is only through God’s gracious 
condescension toward man that he allows his name to 
be associated with them. Such was the Israelite solution 
to the problem of divine transcendence and immanence, 


Biblical Archaeologist 7 (1944) 65-77 (Upson) 


HISTORY, 


Boscu-Gimpera, P. The Phokaians in the Far West: 
An Historical Reconstruction. A brief but compre- 
hensive survey of the Greeks in Spain from the time of 
the earliest colonies and méputdot to the Punic Wars, 


with an appended summary of archaeological finds. 
CQ 38 (1944) 53-9 (W. Wallace) 


EWRENBERG, Victor. An Early Source of Polis- 
Constitution. An archaic inscription from Dreros in 
Crete (B.C.H. 1937, 333ff.) shows that this state had an 
advanced form of polis organization even in the seventh 
century. ‘The inscription forbids a kosmos to hold office 
again until ten years have elapsed; this probably re- 
flects not so much a struggle against tyranny, since the 
office seemed to be largely judicial, as against the dom- 
ination of particular families. 


CQ 37 (1943) 14-8 (W. Wallace) 


Last, Hucu. Thermopylac. The considerations 
which led the Greeks at the Isthmus to order a stand at 
Thermopylae were as follows: the value of the Greek 
hoplite in relation to the Persian forces had been pretty 
well determined; the Persian fleet, however, was a less 
certain quantity, and a defeat at sea was at least a possi- 
bility; hence, the commanders at Artemisium were not 
ordered to challenge the Persians to a decisive battle 
but merely to avoid defeat; Leonidas, in the meantime, 
was to hold the pass until at least a provisional answer 
had been given to the naval question. 

CR 57 (1943) 63-6 (F. P. Jones) 


Tuompson, E. A. Three Notes on Julian in 361 A.D. 
Two comments relating to J. Bidez’ La Vie de l’Em- 
pereur Julien: 1. Question of alleged letters of Con- 
stantius inciting Vadomarius to attack the province and 
engage Julian; Bidez is non-committal, but examina- 
tion of the evidence, positive and negative, in Ammianus 
and others either supports Julian’s allegation, or fails 
to support the charge of fabrication. 2. Contrary to 
Bidez’ implied judgment, the evidence points to Julian’s 
march against Constantius as rash and ill-considered, 
doomed to failure but for Constantius’ death. 3. 
Analysis of Zosimus 3.10.3-4, on Julian’s political 
pamphlets, shows that several were written to cities of 
Greece and Italy from Naissus, after news of the re- 
bellion of troops at Aquileia had been received, thus 
later and in more conciliatory spirit than the earlier 


(Taylor) 
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. Epistle to the Roman Senate. 


Hermathena 62 (1943) 83-95 
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